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DEMONIACAL  POSSESSION  IN  INDIA. 

M.  Richet,  in  his  '  Demoniaques  d'aujourd'hui,'  and  Dr.  Carpenter,, 
in  his  '  Mental  Physiology,'  have  given  some  startling  instances  of 
mental  derangement,  the  result  of  hysteria.  In  the  East  such  cases 
would  be  believed  to  be  examples  of  demoniacal  possession.  It  is 
chiefly  amongst  women  that  these  cases  of  derangement  occur,  not 
invariably  of  course,  but,  as  it  chiefly  concerns  women,  it  would  be 
well  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  concerned  in  the  education  of 
women  in  the  East  to  this  subject.  Hysteria  itself  is  a  malady  so 
diversified  in  its  manifestations  that  it  has  justly  been  called  a  Protean 
disorder.  It  takes  as  many  shapes,  undergoes  as  many  changes,  ex- 
hibits itself  in  as  many  forms  as  'old  Proteus'  and  his  three 
daughters. 

Preternatural  abstinence  from  food,  the  seeing  of  miraculous- 
visions,  the  appearance  of  the  stigmata,  and  the  utterance  of  cabalistic 
and  prophetic  words,  are  all  manifestations  of  hysteria  common  in  the 
middle  ages ;  and  all  of  them,  except  the  appearance  of  the  stigmata, 
are  to  be  witnessed  in  India  at  the  present  day  by  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Those  who  are  sus- 
ceptible of  these  manifestations  are  liable  to  have  them  intensified  by 
mingling  with  others  similarly  afflicted.  The  sympathy  of  numbers 
develops  the  malady.  Convulsive  fits  are  common  with  them,  bearing 
a  striking  resemblance  to  epilepsy.  They  constitute  the  great 
majority  of  the  cataleptic,  or  sleep-walkers,  and  no  doubt  many  self- 
deceived  mediums  are  of  the  fame  category.  Some,  of  course,  are 
impostors,  who  make  a  trade  of  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
ignorant,  but  many  are  themselves  deceived. 

In  hysteria  there  is  always  a  preternatural  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  its  manifestations  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  re- 
pressed or  exaggerated  emotion.  In  complicated  forms  of  society, 
emotions  alone  are  no  sufficient  guides  of  conduct,  but  the  ruder  the 
condition,  and  the  more  uncultivated  the  people,  the  greater  the  force 
of  these  emotions  ;  and  the  more  unrestricted  their  manifestations. 
The  will  acquires,  by  training,  control  over  the  emotions,  and  is 
enabled,  by  practice  and  habit,  to  direct  them  into  fresh  channels, 
where  they  may  be  used  up,  as  it  were,  or  exhausted  harmlessly.  If 
this  power  has  not  been  acquired,  still  the  will  may  cause  the  emotion 
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to  be  restrained,  concealed,  pent  up.  If  the  nervous  energy  excited 
is  not  directed  into  new  channels,  it  is  apt  to  be  discharged  irregularly, 
like  an  electric  shock,  so  as  to  weaken  or  dissolve  the  tie  by  which 
the  centres  of  activity  of  the  nervous  system  are  united  into  a  har- 
monious whole. 

Thus  it  often  happens  that  there  is  morbid  exaltation  of  some  one 
sense,  of  sight  or  hearing,  for  instance,  at  the  expense  of  absolute^un- 
consciousness  of  all  other  sensation.  The  function  of  respiration  may 
be  suspended,  combined  motive  power  may  be  paralysed,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent walking  or  running.  All  is  irregular  and  abnormal.  The  mere 
influence  of  expectant  attention,  the  anticipation  of  a  hysterical  attack 
is  often  sufficient  to  bring  it  on.  Persons  obliged  to  look  fixedly  at 
a  small  object  held  in  the  hand  will  often  lose  consciousness  to  all 
impressions  save  those  of  hearing.  They  believe  all  that  is  said  to 
them.  They  feel  and  realise  everything  said  with  marvellous  em- 
phasis and  energy.  Hence  the  phenomena  of  electro-biology.  If  they 
are  told  they  are  cold,  they  will  begin  to  shiver.  If  they  are  [told 
it  is  very  hot,  they  will  try  and  divest  themselves  of  superfluous 
clothing. 

Attacks  of  convulsions,  total  or  partial  loss  of  sensation,  hallucina- 
tions or  delirium  are  all  hysterical  manifestations  common,  according 
to  M.  Richet,  when  several  hysterical  people  are  brought  together. 
And  so  it  is  in  schools.  One  hysterical  patient  will  produce  many.  In 
the  severer  attacks,  there  is  first  ordinary  epilepsy,  falling,  loss  of 
consciousness,  lividity  of  the  face,  distortion  of  the  features,  flexion 
of  the  arms,  clenching  of  the  fists,  and  convulsive  tremors.  This  first 
period  usually  ends  in  sleep  or  stupor,  of  uncertain  duration.  It  is 
followed  in  the  second  stage  by  extravagant  contortions,  shrieking, 
barking,  the  execution  of  strange  grimaces.  In  the  third  period, 
there  are  hallucinations,  consciousness  is  no  longer  suspended,  the 
hallucinations  are  sometimes  pleasurable,  but,  more  frequently,  fright- 
ful. The  features  and  figure  assume  the  expression  and  attitude  of 
the  dominant  emotion,  and  this  with  a  fidelity  which  actors  might 
envy,  and  artists  study. 

It  is  useless  to  reason  with  the  subjects  of  these  attacks.  They 
are  utterly  untruthful,  take  a  pleasure  in  deceiving,  are  often  shame- 
less, burst  into  causeless  laughter,  or  uncalled-for  tears.  They  are 
quick  in  catching  the  smallest  suggestion  from  without,  but,  though 
extravagant  and  wild,  they  never  travel  beyond  the  region  of  their 
own  knowledge,  belief,  or  superstition. 

These  are  precisely  the  exhibitions  of  irregular  emotions  on 
diseased  minds,  which  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
were  believed  in  Europe  to  result  from  Satanic  or  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, witchcraft,  and  such  like.  And  so  they  are  still  regarded  in 
India.  Nor  can  we  expect  to  see  these  foul  superstitions  eradicated 
till  education  has  become  more  general. 
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In  conversation  with  an  intelligent  Talukdar,  Abd-ul-Kurim  by 
name,  when  I  was  a  magistrate  in  Oudh,  I  learned  that  this  Satanic 
or  demoniacal  possession  was  commonly  believed  in,  not  only  by  the 
peasantry  of  Hindustan  proper,  but  also  by  the  higher  classes,  the 
nobility  and  landed  proprietors. 

'  Amongst  my  own  cultivators,'  said  he, '  is  an  Ahk\  whose  wife 
was  thus  afflicted  a  few  years  ago.  But  the  devil  was  driven  out  of 
her,  and  she  is  now  well.  She  was  barren  before.  She  has  children 
now.' 

I  was  naturally  anxious  to  see  this  case,  and  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  village  in  which  the  woman  and  her  husband 
lived.  Gunganarain  Naigy,  the  husband,  had  little  to  distinguish 
him  from  hundreds  of  other  cultivators  who  lived  around.  He  was 
evidently  pleased  to  be  the  object  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
Sahib. 

*  Yes,'  said  he,  '  protector  of  the  poor  !  it  is  quite  true.  My  wife 
was  possessed  by  a  devil  for  a  long  time.  It  was  about  the  time 
that  her  father  and  mother  died,  six  years  ago,  that  I  first  observed 
it.  She  was  bewitched  by  an  old  fiend  that  lived  in  that  cottage 
over  there,  a  wicked  old  hag,  who  died  when  the  devil  was  driven 
out  of  my  wife.' 

I  saw  the  wife,  a  well-formed,  active,  intelligent  woman,  with 
large  lustrous  black  eyes.  When  her  father  and  mother  died  she 
sank  into  melancholy.  She  had  no  children.  Then  it  was  that  she 
became  possessed.  Nor  she  nor  her  husband  had  any  doubt  of  the 
fact.  She  became  morbid,  sullen,  taciturn.  At  length  her  disease 
culminated  in  dumbness.  She  would  not  speak,  nay,  she  avers  that  she 
could  not,  and  all  believed  this  to  be  a  fact.  Gunganarain  Naigy 
was  wretched.  The  village  sages  held  meetings  about  his  case,  and 
gave  their  advice,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

'  I  was  near  going  mad  myself,'  said  he,  describing  that  time  to 
me.  '  I  was  poor.  I  could  not  afford  another  wife,  and  I  had  no 
children.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  At  length  I  heard  of  the  Doorgah 
(or  shrine  of  the  saint)  at  Ghouspore.  .  The  Talukdar,  my  master, 
good  Abd-ul-Kurim,  knew  my  wife  and  pitied  us.  He  let  me  go, 
and  gave  me  a  fee  for  the  priests.  I  took  my  wife  with  me,  sullen, 
stolid,  dumb,  taking  no  interest  in  anything,  devil-possessed.  I 
brought  her  back  sound  in  health,  cured  of  the  disease,  in  her  right 
mind,  talking  intelligently.' 

I  was  naturally  anxious  to  know  how  this  had  been  accomplished. 
All  agreed— for  I  conversed  with  several  of  the  villagers  on  the  sub- 
ject—that when  Gunganarain  Naigy  took  his  wife  Melata  to  Ghous- 
pore, she  was  a  well-formed,  strong,  attractive  young  woman,  but 
sullen  and  dumb,  taking  no  interest  in  anything.  Possession  by  an 
evil  spirit  was  plain  to  all  of  them  ;  and  the  old  hag,  her  enemy,  who 
lived  opposite  to  her,  was  accused  as  the  cause. 
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Arrived  at  Gbouspore  and  admitted  to  the  court-yard  of  the 
Doorgah,  Gunganarain  told  me  an  ojah,  or  exorcist,  began  to  operate 
on  JMelata,  but  on  the  first  day  all  in  vain.  Gunganarain  Naigy 
was  present,  and  saw  it  all.  She  was  exorcised  and  beaten,  questioned, 
addressed  with  words  of  enchantment,  beaten  again,  but  all  in  vain. 
Next  day  severer  measures  were  taken.    Exorcism,  at  first,  in  vain. 

'  By  the  ojalCs  command,'  said  Gunganarain,  '  I  tied  her  hands 
behind  her.  I  tied  her  feet.  Cotton  wicks  steeped  in  oil  were  pre- 
pared. They  were  lighted,  and  stuffed  up  her  nostrils,  and  into  her 
ears.' 

'  What  fearful  cruelty  ! '  said  I. 

'  Yes ;  but  it  cured  her.  It  drove  out  the  devil.  She  shrieked 
and  spoke.  She  was  convulsed,  and  became  insensible.  She  is  well 
now,  said  the  ojah ;  the  devil  has  left  her — and  it  was  true.  In  three 
days  she  returned  with  me,  and  the  old  hag  died  :  and  she  has  been 
well  ever  since,  and  is  now  the  mother  of  children.  The  darkness  of 
hell  was  in  our  house  before ;  now  we  have  the  light  of  heaven.' 
And  all  the  villagers  confirmed  this — none  more  readily  than  Melata 
herself. 

And  now  to  turn  to  Gbouspore  and  the  Doorgah. 

About  four  hundred  years  ago  an  ancestor  of  one  of  the  priests 
attendant  at  the  shrine  of  Ghouspore  in  the  district  of  Jounpore, 
Sayud  Umur  by  name,  had  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity.  He  had 
been  to  Mecca,  had  visited  the  usual  holy  places  in  the  grand  pil- 
grimage of  Moslemism.  In  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage  his  own 
peculiar  saint,  Ghousul  Arim,  had  appeared  to  him,  ordering  him  to 
take  a  stone  from  the  saint's  tomb  at  Bagdad,  and  over  it  to 
erect  a  shrine  in  his  own  country,  which  should  be  endowed  with 
miraculous  virtues.  It  was  at  Ghouspore  that  Sayud  Umur  erected 
the  shrine.  A  merchant,  who  owed  his  fortune,  as  he  believed,  to 
the  favour  of  Ghousul  Arim,  subsequently  enriched  it  with  elaborate 
work,  and  erected  substantial  walls  round  it.  Every  year  since,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  shrine,  a  fair  or  mela  is 
held,  in  which  evil  spirits  are  plentifully  cast  out.  No  one  can  tell 
whether  Ghousul  Arim  himself,  or  his  devout  adorer,  Sayud  Umur,  was 
a  caster  out  of  devils,  but  certain  it  is  that  from  all  the  country  round, 
during  the  month  of  September,  all  those  possessed  in  this  way,  whose 
friends  can  afford  it  and  feel  interest  enough  in  them  to  do  it,  are 
collected  at  this  great  mela ;  and  marvellous  is  the  result. 

There  are,  of  course,  connected  with  the  shrine  professional  ex- 
orcists, called  ojahs,  who  make  it  their  business  to  attend  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  relatives  or  friends  are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  their 
services.  They  have  their  own  method  of  procedure ;  but  violence 
and  the  infliction  of  pain  to  cast  out  the  devils  are  the  most  common. 
When  the  cure  is  not  effected  almost  immediately,  the  devil  is  said 
to  be  vicious  and  obstinate.    Then  severe  beating  is  resorted  to  ; 
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and,  in  some  instances,  cotton  wicks  soaked  in  oil,  and  lighted,  are 
stuffed  up  the  nostrils,  &c. 

The  Doorgah,  or  shrine,  at  which  the  fair  is  held,  is  outside  the 
village.  The  demoniacs  are  collected  in  the  court-yard  attached 
to  it ;  and  in  front  of  this  court-yard  is  a  raised  platform,  on  which 
stands  the  officiating  priest.  He  receives  a  present,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  friends  of  the  demoniacs  admitted  into  the  court- 
yard—women for  the  most  part.  None  are  admitted  without  some 
fee,  although  the  amount  varies  with  the  ability  of  the  friends — from 
a  pice  to  a  gold  mohur;  that  is,  from  a  farthing  to  thirty-two 
shillings.  This  constitutes  the  larger  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Doorgah,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  professional  fees  paid  to  the 
ojah  or  exorcist.  A  miraculous  influence  is  supposed  to  pervade  the 
court-yard  at  the  period  of  the  mela,  and  hence  the  anxiety  of  the 
friends  to  have  their  afflicted  relatives  admitted  to  the  holy  precincts. 
Each  particular  ojah  must  be  feed  before  he  will  undertake  his  incan- 
tation, and  his  fees  are  determined,  as  to  their  amount,  by  the  ability 
of  the  friends  of  the  sufferer. 

It  is  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  that  mass  of  afflicted  humanity 
collected  in  the  court-yard ;  old  men  and  old  women,  young  men 
and  young  women,  youths  and  maidens,  even  little  children,  too,  are 
there.  But  the  women  are  vastly  more  numerous  than  the  men, 
usually  three  times  as  many.  Some  of  them  are  fixed  and  immovable 
in  gaze,  taking  no  interest  in  anything  around  them,  their  eyes  set 
in  a  glazed  stare,  without  intelligence  or  change.  They  will  gaze  at 
a  portion  of  the  building,  or  at  some  distant  object,  as  if  entranced. 
Others  are  violent  and  noisy,  screaming,  howling,  hooting,  or  hissing, 
or  imprecating  terribly  by  all  their  gods;  some,  in  the  madness  of 
maniacal  aberration,  tearing  their  hair,  beating  their  breasts,  crying, 
kneeling  on  the  ground,  bowing  their  heads  with  monotonous  itera- 
tion, sometimes  with  extraordinary  swiftness.  Some  are  tied  with 
ropes,  they  will  not  allow  any  clothing  to  remain  on  them  if  not 
restrained,  whilst  others  are  dangerous  in  their  phrenzy. 

Idiots,  maniacs,  and  hysterical  patients  are  all  mixed  together  in 
this  terrible  court-yard,  and  it  is  a  fearful  scene.  A  ceaseless  beating 
of  gongs  is  kept  up,  bells  are  frantically  rung.  The  ojahs,  or 
exorcists,  seem  to  delight  in  making  it  as  terrible  as  possible.  The 
whole  place  resounds  with  the  shrieks  of  the  supposed  demoniacs, 
and  the  prayers  or  objurgations  of  their  friends  and  attendants.  In 
such  a  scene  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  simple  spectators  become  possessed. 
The  nerves  are  abnormally  acted  upon.  Women  lose  their  modesty. 
Men  become  furies. 

*  During  the  mela  that  has  recently  taken  place  at  Ghouspore,' 
writes  an  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Pioneer,  f  a  very  pretty 
and  interesting  looking  young  woman  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of 
her  husband.    He  was  duly  instructed  by  an  ojah,  or  exorcist.  He 
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grasped  her  firmly  with  one  hand  by  the  hair  ;  in  the  other  hand  he 
held  a  stout  stick.  Under  the  instructions  he  received  he  forced  her 
head  down,  in  repeated  bowings,  almost  to  the  earth.  After  every 
third  or  fourth  obeisance,  he  asked  a  question  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  ojah.  If  the  answer  was  satisfactory  he  said,  <  good,  good.'  If 
otherwise,  he  beat  her  unmercifully  with  the  stick.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  an  obstinate  devil,  and  could  be  removed  only  by  beating. 
But  some  of  the  poor  wretches  operated  upon  were  simply  idiots.' 

A  woman  named  Sidooe  had  two  brothers-in-law,  Kublass  and 
Jugroo.  Kublass  had  a  child  ill  with  spleen.  He  sent  for  a  wise 
man,  or  soothsayer,  named  Jerbundhun,  to  prescribe  for  the  child. 
Jerbundhun  pronounced  the  child  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil,  with 
which  Sidooe,  the  aunt,  who  was  also  a  widow,  had  bewitched  it. 
Sidooe  was  asked  to  withdraw  the  demon.  She  protested  her  inno- 
cence and  ignorance,  but,  as.  Kublass  was  importunate  with  her,  she 
natm-ally  felt  indignant,  and  took  out  of  his  hands  the  management 
of  her  property,  and  gave  it  to  his  brother  Jugroo.  The  child  of 
Kublass  became  worse.  Jerbundhun,  the  mischief-maker,  was  again 
called  in.  What  the  nature  of  his  secret  conference  with  Kublass 
was,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Sidooe  and  Jugroo  both  died 
soon  after.  The  police  heard  of  the  suspicious  circumstances  attend- 
ing their  death,  and  a  trial  ensued.  But  there  was  no  proof  against 
either  of  the  prisoners,  and  they  were  acquitted.  Yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  compassed  the  deaths,  both  of  the  widow  and 
the  brother,  probably  by  poison.  So  baneful  is  this  superstition 
about  evil  spirits !  Nor  did  the  deaths  of  Sidooe  and  Jugroo  save 
the  child  of  Kublass,  for  it  died  too. 

The  educated  Bengali  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  pretended 
exorcist  and  the  ignorant  priest  of  the  Ghouspore  Doorgah.  The 
educated  Bengali  is  the  Athenian  of  India.  Although  often  defi- 
cient in  physical  stamina,  he  is  almost  invariably  intellectually 
acute. 

Ghouspore  is  north-east  of  Benares,  and  an  intelligent  member  of 
the  household  of  the  Maharajah  of  Benares,  Sanut  Kumara  by  name, 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  College,  happening  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, got  into  conversation  with  one  of  the  ojahs  attached  to  the 
Doorgah.  Sanut  Kumara  did  not  believe  the  professions  of  the  cjah, 
or  his  wonderful  tales  of  Demon  exorcism,  but,  professing  credulity, 
he  told  him  one  of  his  servants  was  mysteriously  afflicted,  and  pro- 
mised to  bring  him  to  the  Doorgah.  When  the  servant  was  brought, 
the  ojah,  after  a  hasty  examination,  declared  that  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  devil,  and  offered  to  cure  him.  A  day  was  fixed  for  the 
encounter  with  the  demon,  and,  in  the  meantime,  a  certain  diet  and 
regimen  were  prescribed  for  the  sufferer,  a  poor  and  meagre  diet. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  servant  appeared  before  the  exorcist, 
dumb  and  stolid  as  before,  apparently  senseless.    Evidently  a  very 
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obstinate  devil  bad  got  bold  of  him.  The  ojah  demanded  his  fee  of 
twelve  rupees  before  operating.  The  amount  was  paid.  Tben  tbe 
ojah  commenced  his  incantations,  which  were  apparently  useless. 
Failing  by  words,  tbe  ojah  began  to  have  recourse  to  blows.  These 
the  unruly  patient  resented.  The  ojah  called  on  Sanut  Kumara  to 
help  him  in  binding  the  unhappy  possessed,  so  that  he  might 
operate  on  him  without  hindrance.  Sanut  Kumara  demurred  at 
first,  but  at  length  consented,  in  order  that  the  ojah  might  treat  him 
completely  at  his  ease.  Sanut  Kumara  pretended  to  comply,  but  so 
inefficiently  was  the  athletic  young  man  bound,  that  after  a  question 
or  two  had  been  demanded  of  him,  to  which  there  was  no  reply,  and  a 
blow  or  two  struck,  he  shook  off  his  bonds  and  seizing  the  stick  from 
the  ojah,  he  belaboured  him  soundly,  Sanut  Kumara  in  vain  acting  as 
mediator. 

'  You  want  to  know  who  was  my  father,'  said  the  youth  ;  <  take  that, 
son  of  a  vile  mother  !  and  let  honest  men  alone  for  the  future,'  and, 
so  saying,  he  brought  down  the  stick  upon  the  ojah's  back.  Sanut 
Kumara  lifted  his  hands  imploringly,  beseeching  his  servant  to  have 
mercy. 

'  He  wants  to  know  how  long  the  devil  has  been  in  me,'  said  the 
servant  again  ;  '  let  him  discover  his  own  devil  first,  and  cast  him  out,  a 
lying  devil,  a  cheating  devil,  a  robber,'  and  with  every  epithet  down 
came  a  blow. 

'  0  pray,  pray,  desist,'  said  Sanut  Kumara,  now  raising  himself  in 
earnest,  for  he  saw  that  the  cries  of  the  ojah  were  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  priests  and  servants  of  the  Doorgah. 

With  some  difficulty  peace  was  restored,  and  that  ojah  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  Sanut  Kumara  and  his  servant,  a  wiser,  but  a  sorer, 
man.  He  subsequently  denounced  both  master  and  servant  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Doorgah,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Both  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  resort  to  the  Doorgah  at 
G-houspore,  bringing  with  them  their  afflicted  relatives  to  be  ex- 
orcised— idiots,  lunatics,  hysterical  patients,  all  are  brought,  for  the 
ignorant  villagers  class  them  all  in  the  same  category ;  they  are  all 
equally  possessed  with  devils,  and  Ghouspore  is  the  place  to  have 
the  demons  cast  out.  Cures  must  of  course  be  sometimes  effected, 
or  the  superstition  could  not  survive  ;  cures  doubtless  the  result  of  the 
action  of  pain  or  unwonted  excitement  on  diseased  nerves.  Faith  in 
Ghouspore,  and  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  those  possessed  with  devils, 
is  spread  all  over  the  adjoining  country. 

W.  Knighton. 


